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The Greatest Miracle—2 


You remember that Dick and Allan 
had persuaded their father to take them 
to a meeting where people were apparently 
healed by the preacher. When they got 
home, the boys plied dad with many hard 
questions. Dad was about to answer them 
when our space ran out. 

He nodded toward the Bible in Allan’s 
hand. “You'll find that statement you re- 
ferred to in Mark 16:17, 18.” 

Dick found it first. “‘And these signs 
shall follow them that believe; In my 
name shall they cast out devils; . . . they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.’ ” 

“It looks to me,” said Allan thought- 
fully, “fas though the good preachers can 
work miracles and the bad ones can too.” 

“Exactly,” said father. 

“Then how can you tell the difference?” 
Dick asked. 

“Obviously, not by whether they work 
miracles. Right?” 

Both boys nodded. 

“Then let’s look up two texts. Allan, 
you find Isaiah 8:20. Dick, get my copy 
of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. It’s lying on my desk, and look up 
Deuteronomy 13:1-4.” 

Dick ran to get the Book, and there 
was a rustling of pages. Then both boys 
were ready. 

Dick read first. “‘If a prophet arises 
among you, or a dreamer of dreams. and 
gives you a sign or a wonder, and the sign 
or wonder which he tells you comes tc pass, 
and if he says, “Let us go after other gods,” 
which you have not known, “and let us 
serve them,” you shall not listen to the 
words of that prophet or to that dreamer 
of dreams; for the Lord your God is testing 
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you, to know whether you love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with 
all your soul. You shall walk after the 
Lord your God and fear him, and keep his 
commandments.’ ” 

“I see,” said Allan. “This preacher was 
telling us in his sermon that we didn’t 
have to do exactly what God said.” 

“But he didn’t tell us to worship other 
gods,” Dick said. 

“No,” said Allan, and dad smiled a 
provingly as he listened, “but he told 
we didn’t really have to keep the com- 
mandments. He teaches people it is all 
right to keep Sunday instead of Sabbath.” 

“And he said that people go to heaven 
when they die,” Dick added. “That’s not 
what the Bible says.” 

“Read your text now, Allan,” dad said. 

Allan read, “ ‘If they speak not according 
to this word, it is because there is no light 
in them.’ ” 

Dick was all smiles from ear to ear. 
He could hardly wait till Allan was 
finished. “I’ve got it now!” he exclaimed. 
“The real test is whether what they say 
agrees with the Bible.” 

“Exactly,” said father. 

What, after all, is the greatest miracle 
that any preacher can perform? 

I asked this question of two eleven- 
year-old girls who visited me not long ago, 
one from a Roman Catholic home, the 
other a Lutheran. The Lutheran girl said 
she thought really good preachers would 
surely perform miracles, and the Catholic 
girl seemed to feel the same way. 

So I said to her, “Which is the greatest 
miracle? Is it for a preacher to heal a sick 
person? Or is it for a girl who loses her 
temper and says mean things, who grumbles 
at home and cheats at school, to be changed 
into a sweet-tempered, helpful, cheerful, 
patient Christian?” Without a moment's 
hesitation the Lutheran girl answered, “It’s 
the change in the girl that’s the greatest 
miracle of all.” 

Don’t you agree with her? I do. A® 
only good preachers can help perform that 
miracle. 


Your friend, 








Girl Who Turned the 
le SCHOOL UPSIDE DOWN 


| 





By G. ARTHUR KEOUGH 


prevay was a girl who lived in a country 
where schools were very strict. She had 
better not arrive late, or she would be con- 
sidered absent. She had better not be absent 
too many times, or she would have to repeat 
her grade the following year. 

Not only so, but in Ipraxie’s country, 
schooling was a very serious business. In ad- 
dition to studying arithmetic and history 
and geography and science and art and mu- 
sic and gymnastics, she had to study Eng- 
lish, French, Turkish, and Old and New 
Armenian—five languages! And of course, 
there was homework every night. 

But Ipraxie loved her school. She loved 
her lessons and her teachers. She loved to 
take her books home to study. Even when 


her mother and father suggested that they 
go to the park or to the sea, she would say: 
“No, thank you, Mother, I would rather stay 
at home and prepare my lessons for school 
tomorrow.” 

It was really no wonder that Ipraxie got 
the best grades in her class of sixty girls, 
and she liked being the top. Not that she 
was proud; far from it. She simply loved 
learning. And the teachers loved her be- 
cause she could answer the questions they 
asked and always did exactly as they told 
her. The girls loved her too, because she 
was always willing to help anyone and to 
share her information. 

But Ipraxie had a problem: there was 
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The teacher pointed her finger at Ipraxie and shouted, “You have turned the school upside down!” 
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Ann and Alice discovered that the magic 
of May baskets has not disappeared. 





May Basket 


For Aunt Mandy 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


TH day to give May baskets was just a 
week away that afternoon when Alice 
and Ann lay on their backs in the deep, 
sweet-perfumed clover and watched tiny 
silver clouds dancing across the sky. 

“Want to make May baskets this year?” 
Alice asked lazily, with no sound of en- 
thusiasm in her voice. 

“Why not?” Ann questioned, surprised. 
“It couldn’t possibly be May without May 
baskets. As long as we've known each other 
we've made May baskets together, and that’s 
just about all our lives, isn’t it?” 

Alice said, “Now that we're both eleven it 
seems foolish, a baby kind of thing to do. 
The fun has gone out of it for me.” 

“We could think of something different 
to do,” Ann said. 

“Like what?” Alice asked. 

“Like hanging a May basket on the door- 
knob of a haunted house,” Ann suggested. 

“You say the craziest things,” Alice 
laughed, but Ann noticed she raised herself 
up on her elbow and seemed a little inter- 
ested at last. 

“Like on old Aunt Mandy’s place,” Ann 
said slowly. “Everyone says her house is 
haunted, and no one ever goes to see her.” 

“Not even her relatives?” Alice asked. 

“Not even her relatives; she has no rela- 
tives. Mother says that once, many years 
ago, an orphan boy lived with her and called 
her Aunt Mandy,.and that is why everyone 


has called her Aunt Mandy ever since he 
went away.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“He went away to war,” Ann said. “Aunt 
Mandy got a telegram one day to say that 
Arnie was missing in action. After some 
time she received another message saying 
that he was presumed dead. She had loved 
him so much, because she had reared him 
from just a little boy, that she faded out of 
sight. She seldom goes anywhere, and no 
one goes to see her. I guess she acted so un- 
friendly to the few people who did go to see 
her that they did not feel welcome to go 
again, and gradually everyone has come to 
think of her place as a haunted house.” 

“Let’s visit her,” Alice said. “Let’s take her 
a May basket, just for the fun of it.” 

For several minutes they were both very 
silent. Then Ann said, “Why couldn’t we 
empty our banks and buy some things to 
arrange in a basket for her? We could do 
that for a few old people. Wouldn't it be an 
interesting new way of making May bas- 
kets?” 

And it was! Alice and Ann found that 
they had several dollars saved in their banks 
at home. At the corner market they boug 
raisins and dates and figs and caramels. The 
used pretty-colored construction paper and 
paper doilies to make the baskets, then ar- 
ranged the things they had bought at the 
market in nests of colored straw. 
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When they were finished, they had five 
baskets. They tied the handles with satin 
ribbons. 

Four of the baskets were for old 
Grandma Crosker, who was almost blind; for 
Jake Matthews, who was older than anybody 
knew, and who lived in a tiny old cabin that 
looked more like a doghouse than a man’s 
home; for Mrs. Martin, who was always sick 
in bed; and for Miss McCarty, who was al- 
ways doing things for everyone who 
needed help. And the last basket, the pret- 
tiest and largest, was for Aunt Mandy. 

Alice and Ann sneaked up to each of the 
four doors and put the baskets on the knobs, 
then scurried away before anyone knew 
they were about, that early May morning. 
They were both very happy because of the 
trail of happiness they were leaving behind 
them. 

But going to Aunt Mandy’s was different. 
They couldn’t help thinking about ghosts 
and all the things that are supposed to hap- 
pen in haunted houses, even though the air 
was crisp and clean and the sun was over 
the hill and the birds were singing and all 
the world was dewy and young and not the 











least bit ghostly. Ann’s teeth were chatter- 
ing, but of course she wouldn’t have ad- 
mitted it for anything. 

As they started up the long drive to Aunt 
Mandy’s place they heard a dog barking. As 
they approached the house his barks grew 
louder and more ferocious. Then they saw 
him. He looked as big as an elephant and as 
angry as a lion. He stood with his huge paws 
on the old iron gate, and he snarled and 
growled and barked in such a fashion that 
the girls had no trouble getting his message. 

“I don’t think we'd better go in,” Alice 
said, with a tremble in her voice. “A small 
May basket is not worth our risking our 
lives. Let’s go home.” 

They were just breaking into a run when 
they heard someone calling the dog. They 
stopped and looked back. There stood old 
Aunt Mandy. And she was old. They both 
thought if she did live with ghosts it would 
not be surprising. She looked almost like 
one herself. But she called out to them, 
“Come back, girls. Toby will not hurt you 
while I am here. Go to your house, Toby!” 

Alice and Ann walked slowly to the old 
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Aunt Mandy was so pleased to get the May basket! 
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Chapter 5: Disaster and Success 


Friend of the Indians 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 

Soon after John Eliot arrived in the colonies he 
saw an Indian standing in the market place. He was 
such a magnificent specimen of humanity that Mr. 
Eliot felt at once that he must convert him to 
Christianity. He went over and talked to him, but 
the Indian could not understand a word he said. 
The awful truth came over him that before he would 
be able to do anything for the Indians he would 
first have to learn their language. He had always 
lov study, and as soon as possible he set 
to work, learning from an Indian who had been 
taken prisoner in one of the Indian wars and who 
had learned English in captivity. As the story opens 
this week, Mr. Eliot is nearly ready for his great 
adventure, preaching to the Indians in their own 
tongue. 
yen ELIOT was studying Hebrew so he 

could translate the Bible from one of its 
original languages. Languages did not 
frighten him at all, yet sometimes he shied 
away from the thought of trying to remem- 
ber the Algonquin tongue. It was so differ- 
ent from anything else he had ever studied. 

Yet he could not wait forever to talk to 
these people. His first sermon to them was 
at a settlement at Dorchester Mills. He 
spoke in English and got the feeling that a 
few knew what he was trying to say to 
them. Then again he felt that perhaps they 
thought he was speaking only of their own 
Great Spirit when he turned his eyes heav- 
enward. 

ee . oe . . ” 

I am going to visit them in their homes, 
he said. Day after day he called on them, 
just as if they were already his church mem- 
bers. Sitting around the campfires, he 
learned many new phrases. 

Yet it was years before he could be sure 
that he was making himself understood. At 
Nonantum he preached and asked questions 
all one winter. Sometimes he spoke in scraps 
of Algonquin idiom. Then again he used 
English. There were some converts, and he 
was glad in his heart. 

By the summer of 1647, John Eliot never 
thought of speaking to his people in any- 
thing but their own tongue. He was wel- 
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come among them. Better than that, they 
were happy to hear about the Saviour. 

“They are a spiritual people,’ he ex- 
plained to Hannah, his wife. “They have 
believed that there was a god in the wind 
and the grass, and that every tree was the 
home of a spirit. Still, their hearts are open, 
and they are glad to learn that there is only 
one God and that He watches over them.” 

“It must be less fearful to know that a 
God of love cares for you than to have to 
know of so many gods,” Hannah said wisely. 

John had always believed that it was good 
for a people to be independent. He began 
by helping the Indians build homes that 
would be strong enough to keep out 
storms. Then he taught them how to plant 
gardens instead of depending on what they 
could gather in the woods. 

He laughed as he talked about that with 
Nesutan, his Indian translator. “My father 
would love to be here,” he said. “He always 
said that nothing that one learned was ever 
wasted. But even at that, I do not think he 
would be able to believe that his son was a 
tiller of the soil unless he actually saw him 
at work.” 

The gardens were good. Soon the Indians 
were raising such fine vegetables that they 
could sell them in the market. The women 
were learning to spin cloth. It brought a 
good price, too. John’s idea was to make the 
Indians into self-supporting communities 
so that they could hold their lands. 

“With your church, your good houses, 
and your gardens, no one can take your land 
away from you. They cannot say that you 
have not earned the right to stay here.” 

Nesutan summed it up for him neatly. 
“They cannot call us shiftless savages now,” 
he said slyly. 

Soon other villages wanted to be like this 
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John Eliot took the new Bible to the campfires and explained it to the Indians. 


first one and set up communities. John’s 
converts were spoken of as the praying In- 
dians. Money was needed for spinning 
wheels and vegetables seeds. And John had 
other seeds in mind too. He was working on 
a translation of the Bible. It would have to 
be printed. 

Besides his work with his village Indians 
and for the church of which he was pastor, 
he began to write articles about the In- 
dians and their needs and how eager they 
were for the gospel. He sent them to Eng- 
land to be printed. He wanted the people 
of the Old World to help spread salvation in 
the New. 

His articles were sold in England, and a 
society was formed to help convert the 
“heathen.” Thousands of pounds were given 
to this missionary work. “England does not 
neglect its colony,” John said proudly. 

The local government of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony took part in the great proj- 
ect too. Everywhere people talked of the 
clean, upstanding Indians. The government 
set aside six thousand acres for their exclu- 
sive use. Soon there were fourteen model 
villages. 

“Thank You, Father,” John said gratefully. 


Time passed, and the Indians became 
more gentle and much more Christian. 
They managed their own affairs, though they 
were under the jurisdiction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay government. John was 
pleased. But time was passing. 

“I must get the Bible ready for them,” he 
said. Now most of his work was by candle- 
light. There was too much to do in the day- 
light to use any of it for working on the 
translation. Yet he felt that it must be 
done. “There are more than a thousand 
Christian Indians in our good villages,” he 
told Hannah. “There would be a thousand 
thousand if they could pass the Scriptures 
among other tribes. Or if they could read to 
one another around their fires in the long 
evenings.” 

“The native teachers are doing a great 
work,” Hannah reminded him. “They will 
reach people you have never heard of.” 

“There can never be too much done for 
them,” John said slowly. “They need preach- 
ers and teachers—and a Bible.” 

Then tragedy overtook them. War broke 
out between some other Indians and the 
white settlers. The praying Indians walked 
quietly and in love. But the Indians turned 
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on them because they were so Christian they 
would not fight the settlers. The white set- 
tlers panicked, and shot any Indian they 
saw. 

John Eliot urged them to remember that 
the “praying Indians” were Christian peo- 
ple. But many of them lost their lives and 
their fine villages were badly damaged. 

“Their faith will be shattered,” Hannah 
moaned. “How can they keep on believing 
in the face of this?” 

John prayed for long hours among them. 
He spent many hours on his knees in his 
own home too. He knew that the Bible was 
more necessary now than ever for his peo- 

le. 
: “The villages have dwindled to four,” he 
told Hannah. “But we will rebuild. I know 
we will.” 

He counted his assets. The greatest 
among them were the twenty-four native 
teachers and preachers he had trained. None 
of them gave up their work or lost their 
faith. 

“As I go among the people I find that they 
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are still Christian,’ he announced to his 
family happily. “They have not lost faith in 
God.” But he knew that they would never 
be gathered together again into their com- 
munities. They were too scattered. And 
though they trusted God and their Saviour’s 
love, they did not trust either the white set- 
tlers or the enemy Indians. 

“The next generation will forget this 
war,” John said. “It is for them that I must 
work now.” 

“Your hair is as white as snow,’ Hannah 
reminded him gently. 

John grinned. “But my mind is as quick 
as ever. 

“It has been thirty years since you landed 
in Boston,” his wife said. 

“I only wish that I were sure of thirty 
more years among my people,” he said. 

It was 1661 when the Bible was ready to 
be printed. The money from England kept 
coming in. John Eliot knew that his Indians 
might never have good houses again; they 
might live in the woods. So he wanted the 
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The Snake Was Planted 


| By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


OU'RE just an ignorant Indian,” the 

leader of the established church said to 
Professor Tahay. 

It is true that the Seventh-day Adventist 
minister, Professor Tahay, was a Guate- 
malan Indian, but he was certainly not ig- 
norant. He is a well-educated man. 

“I speak seven languages, and I can put 
you to shame in any discussion,” the leader 
of the established church continued. 

“All right, we shall have a discussion,” 
answered the professor. “You may speak in 
your seven languages if you wish, and I'll 
talk in the two that I know—the Indian 
dialect of these people and the Spanish of 
our country. You may speak first on the 
topic that I have announced, “The Judgment 
Day,’ and then I shall take my turn.” 

When the time came for the proposed 
discussion, all the hill folks from the neigh- 
boring countryside had come in, about 2,000 
of them, and they crowded the hall and over- 
flowed it. 

They were a colorful group. The men 
wore bright pajamalike suits with wide 
sashes at the waist. The women, in long 
homespun skirts wrapped tightly around 
their slight figures, had woolen shawls of 
gorgeous colors over their shoulders. Most 
of them carried babies on their backs, sup- 
ported by the shawls. Their hair was braided 
with bright ribbons and reached sometimes 
almost to their knees. 

The hour of the meeting came, but there 
was only one speaker there, and that was our 
Professor Tahay. The other had found a 
good excuse to stay away. He had, however, 
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The bright beam of the flashlight revealed a deadly 
fer-de-lance snake coiled in the narrow pathway. 
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No wonder the truck had stopped! 


Night on an African Road 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


es. boys and girls! Don’t fail to be 
back by the fourth of May, when school 
reopens for the second term.” 

Mr. Pearson waved farewell to some boys 
and girls marching past the front of his 
house at Kamagambo, one of our mission 
training schools in Kenya, Africa. A happy 
lot they were as they trudged down the road, 
nearly everyone with a box on his head. 
School was out for a month, and the students 
were going to enjoy a holiday. Some of 
them came from villages nearby, others 
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would be walking for one or two days be- 
fore they reached their homes. 

A group of nearly thirty boys and girls 
from Gendia Mission and nearby villages 
had gathered at the school truck. Each had 
given Mr. Pearson three shillings (about 40 
cents) to drive them to their homes. 

By ten o'clock the truck was loaded and 
ready to leave. Then over the lovely grassy 
lawns that made Kamagambo so beautiful, 
the truck was driven up to the big house 
where the principal's wife and her two sons 
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were waiting. In a moment they had 
climbed into the cab beside the driver. The 
principal himself was attending a council 
meeting at Bulawayo, two thousand miles 
away. 

“You will be seeing a bit of country today 
that you may not see again for a long time,” 
Mr. Pearson said to Mrs. Robinson as the 
truck rolled through the campus, passed the 
girls’ school and the church, and turned 
onto the main road. 

“How is that? Aren’t we going to go to 
Gendia through Kisii?” 

“No, there are so many of our students 
with us today who live in villages along the 
lake road that we will go that way. It isn’t 
as good as the main road through Kisii, but 
that is the way they want to go, and they 
have hired the truck.” 

“What happens to the road when it 
rains?” 

“Well, then it is a very bad road indeed, 
quite impassable, in fact. But you needn't 
worry about that, for we will be at Gendia 
long before the regular afternoon storm 
falls.” 

Merrily they rode along the warm African 
road and over little streams that were full of 
water, for this was the rainy season. Boys 
and girls on the back chattered and bantered 
one another. Now and then as they neared 
a village, someone would pound the roof of 
the cab, and Mr. Pearson would stop while 
one or two students got off. Then they would 
drive on for a few more miles. 

It was nearing noon when trouble struck. 
Suddenly Mr. Pearson found it very hard to 
hold the truck on the road. It began to 
swing from side to side. The students 
shouted, then screamed. With a sudden, ter- 
rible jerk the truck stopped. 

Mr. Pearson got out to see what had hap- 
pened and discovered that the back axle was 
right down on the road. The wheel had 
come off and was lying in the ditch a little 
way back. Sadly the boys and girls got off. 
They knew that they wouldn’t be riding any 
farther that day. And so did Mr. Pearson as 
he walked to the cab to tell Mrs. Robinson 
the bad news. 

“This is as far as we can go in the truck 
today,” he said. 

“How far is it to Gendia Mission?” she 
asked. 

“About seventeen miles, perhaps eight- 
een. 

“What do you think we should do?” 


“I will walk to Gendia and ask one of the 
missionary ladies to come with a car to get 
you. You know all the men are in Bula- 
wayo.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 

“Well, it should take me about five hours 
if I walk fast, and it won't take long to drive 
back. We should be here by half past six or 
seven. 

“Good-by, then. We will surely be watch- 
ing for you. And I hope you don’t meet 
with any big rain.” 

“Oh, I probably will, but it won't stop 
me.” And Mr. Pearson set off walking 
briskly up the road. 

So there was nobody left in the truck ex- 
cept the missionary wife and her two boys, 
Donald, aged seven, and Marvin, only two. 
The students had taken their boxes and had 
gone down the long paths that led to their 
homes. 

There was a native village nearby, and it 
wasn't long before some of the people came 
over to see who was in the truck. How sur- 
prised they were when they found a white 
woman and her two children. They were 
very friendly and tried to talk to Mrs. 
Robinson, but since she had been in Kenya 
only one month, she didn’t understand a 
word they were trying to say. 

“How I wish I had brought some lunch,” 
she thought. “The children will be starved 
before sundown. Perhaps these people will 
bring me some food if I ask them.” 

By motions she got them to understand 
that she wanted food. One woman went off, 
and after half an hour came back with two 
hard-boiled eggs and a ripe pawpaw. These 
Mrs. Robinson divided between the two 
boys. 

Although she knew that it would be a 
long, long time before Mr. Pearson could re- 
turn with a car, she kept looking up the 
road. All was so quiet and still. If she had 
only been on the main road, she might have 
been rescued by a car coming along. But 
during the rainy season, no cars used the 
lake shore road. The mud was too deep after 
the afternoon storms. 

Thinking about the rain, she looked 
toward the east, where the storms usually 
came from. Sure enough, the clouds were 
already gathering. 

By three o'clock the sky was black, and 
the line of rain could be seen advancing 
across the hills. The lightning flashed and 

To page 16 
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DENNY'S SHORTES: 


By WILLIAM I. 


| 
el 


IG CHET HUNTER, tall, bronzed from 

much outdoor life, and a man with a 
great capacity for leadership, stood before 
the large group of Pathfinders. They loved 
him for his good-natured companionship, 
for his stern discipline that always kept this 
the most orderly of Pathfinder clubs, and 
for his enthusiasm for nature study. 

Every eye was upon him now, for he had 
promised a special announcement. You 
could have heard a pin drop on the floor of 
that church school recreation room as forty- 
five juniors leaned forward, anticipating 
something big. 

“Boys and girls,” Chet began, “I think you 
have a treat to look forward to. I have made 
atrangements to rent a camp for a long 
weekend. It is an unusually nice camp— 
swimming and boating are allowed on a 
nearby lake, and we can play indoors, as 
well as out. There are roomy cabins and a 
clubhouse with a large dining room, so even 
if it rains we can be cozy and comfortable 
with plenty of room to enjoy ourselves.” 

Murmurs of approval and excitement 
were growing steadily, so that Chet had to 
raise his hands for attention before he 
went on. 

“All this,” he continued, “is ours for a very 
moderate price.” Big Chet smiled happily at 
the group of young faces, then asked, “How 
does it sound to you?” 

The response from forty-five pairs of 
lungs was deafening. Chet waited amiably 
until a chorus of questions began to be fired 
at him from various quarters, then he again 
held up his hands for attention. 

“I’ve asked several adults to accompany 
us as counselors. Two ladies have offered to 
come along as cooks; they are very good 
cooks, I might add. Do you all want to go?” 

If there was a single voice of dissent in 
the crowd, it was drowned out by the tre- 
mendous roar of approval. 

Chet now looked at the group seriously. 
“We don’t want any babies along, and we 
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don’t want anyone who doesn’t plan to obey 
rules and take orders. You must promise 
one hundred per cent cooperation. I want to 
tell you right now that there is a small store 
there that sells candy and pop. The only 
time you'll be allowed to buy anything at it 
will be for a short time Saturday evening 
after supper, and the buying will be under 
supervision. Is that clear?” 

Every head nodded assent. 

“All right, it will cost each of you only 
six dollars. Run along home and tell your 
folks that I will mimeograph a sheet of 
items to bring. I've told you three weeks 
ahead so that you can earn that six dollars 
yourselves. I'll give a special discount of 
seventy-five cents to anyone who earns his 
own money. You can have it to spend. Now 
get busy. Group dismissed.” 

Whooping, chattering, laughing, the 
Pathfinder group broke up, every mouth dis- 
cussing the exciting adventure ahead. 

His enthusiasm exhibited in a display of 
jumping ditches on the way home, Denny 
Barger, a short, chubby boy, laid plans for 
earning his six dollars. Dropping his ball 
glove on the back porch, he charged through 
the kitchen shouting, “Mother, Mother, 
where ate you?” 

“I'm here, dear,” a pleasant voice called 
from the bedroom. 

“Mother, do you know what?” It was ob- 
vious she didn’t, but she smiled pleasantly, 
for this was an approach she was used to. 
“I'm going to earn six dollars and go with 
the Pathfinders on a long weekend outing at 
a real great camp. And, Mom, can I sell flow- 
ers out of the flower garden to earn the six 
dollars?” The words came in a torrent. 
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Mr. Collins, the counselor, was very sympathetic 
with Denny till he saw what was under Denny’s bed. 
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“I’m afraid you'll have to think of some 
other way; don’t you remember that the 
flowers are being raised as an Investment 
project? We shouldn't take any for other 
purposes, for we have dedicated that gar- 
den.” 

Denny’s face was a picture of dejection. 
“But what can I do to earn the money, 
Mom?” he implored. 

“Well, now, how about that street corner 
where you could sell Sunday papers? It was 
only about a week ago that I heard Cliff 
Gardner suggest the idea to dad. Has any- 
one taken it over?” 

“Say, that’s an idea. There's lots of traffic 





there Sunday mornings. I'll bet I could earn 
my six dollars in no time.” 

“Now that one problem is solved, young 
man, how about telling me more about this 
great weekend?” 

The business of selling Sunday newspa- 
pers on the busy coftner was so profitable 
that Denny had his six dollars ahead of 
time, and anxiously stood in line at the 
church school on the Friday of departure to 
receive his discount. He pocketed the 75 
cents with a grin of satisfaction and threw 
his pack of bedding and clothes into the 
truck bound for camp at Lost Lake. What a 
mountain of gear there was! Forty-four boys 
and girls were loaded and impatiently wait- 
ing to be on the way. Only one club member 
was unable to go. 





The thirty-eight-mile ride to Lost Lake 
seemed only to raise the excitement to a 
feverish pitch, and an almost uncontrollable 
mob piled out of the cars and trucks in 
front of the cabins at the camp. Counselors 
had to insist that all gear be stowed, because 
there was such a clamor to get into the 
water. 

As Denny was getting into his swim suit, 
he caught sight of the little store near to the 
clubhouse. “Hey, fellows,” he called, “let’s 
pick up some pop and candy before sunset 
tonight.” 








RIDDLE 


By AVA THOMSON 


Whose hair is soft and curly brown? 
Who wants to run all over town? 

Who looks at me with big round eyes, 
So sober, yet so strangely wise? 

Who comes to greet me every night, 
And scampers round me with delight? 
Who dirties floors and tangles string, 
And sticks his nose in everything? 

Who chases cats and trails young boys, 
Trades licks and waggles for small joys? 
He's not in any catalog, 


You've guessed it? Sure—he is my 3 
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“Better stay away from it,” a boy’s voice 
cautioned. “Don’t you remember that Mr. 
Hunter told us not to buy there except 
when he said we could?” 

“Aw-w-w,” Denny scoffed, but said no 
more. Somehow, in the confusion of getting 
forty-four Pathfinders down to the lake, no 
one noticed a small, chubby boy slip around 
to the store and buy a supply of pop and 
candy and slip back to the cabin to stow 
it away in his gear before he joined the other 
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swimmers. A bottle of pop was_ hastily 
downed as he was hiding it, and a candy 
bar got stuffed into his mouth on the way to 
the lake. 

“Haven’t you been in the water yet, 
Denny?” Big Chet Hunter asked in surprise 
as he noticed the boy with his towel still on 
his shoulder. 

“Had a little trouble finding my suit,” 
Denny lied as he tossed the towel to one 
side and joined the gang in the water. 

The swim was exhausting, and while the 
others were waiting in line for evening 
lunch, Denny slipped over to his cabin and 
drank another bottle of soda pop and 
munched another candy bar. 

The vesper service was one to be long re- 
membered. After group singing on the 
banks of the lake, Mr. Nelson, top-notch 
storyteller, kept everyone enthralled for an 
hour with stories of juniors in different 
countries around the world. 

Then it was time to retire to the cabins 
and get ready for bed. Denny waited for 
lights out to dig into his sleeping bag and 
come up with another bottle of pop, and 
after that one was dispatched he lay think- 
ing of the other bottle he had hidden, until 
he could stand the temptation no longer. 
He reached down and pulled it out and 
drank it too. The supper had been just a lit- 
tle shy of his expectations, so several candy 
bars also were eaten in the privacy of 
Denny’s bunk. 

The cabin was quiet. Already some of the 
boys were snoring. Denny decided it was 
time for him to sleep, but he wasn’t feeling 
so good now. Things inside him seemed to 
be getting more and more unsettled. The 
candy and pop seemed to have declared war 
against each other. 

“Maybe I ate too much,” Denny thought. 
“But it ought to settle soon.” It didn’t settle 
soon, however; it got worse and worse and 
more and more uncomfortable. 

Finally it was more than he could stand. 
Denny became afraid. 

“Mr. Collins, Mr. Collins,” he called over 
to the counselor’s bunk, “I’m sick.” The boy 
sounded miserable and he felt even worse. 

The counselor had not been asleep. He 
was quickly out of his bunk and shining 
his flashlight on the sick boy. He saw a face 
that was white to a little greenish, and a boy 
groaning in agony. 

“What's wrong, 
“Where do you hurt?” 


Denny?” he asked. 
To page 22 
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Enemy soldiers were only miles away. We saw the plane we wanted to ride in fly away without us. 


FREE RIDE 


By EDNA MAE ANDERSON 


HAYE you had a disappointment recently? 
Maybe something you planned did not 
turn out as you expected it to? Maybe God 
has something for you that will prove so 
much better, that all the rest of your life 
you will rejoice in the memory of His won- 
drous plan for you. 

This was our experience on the lonely 
airfield of Lashio, Burma, in 1942. Japanese 
soldiers were only three days’ distance from 
this frontier city, which was jammed with 
refugees trying to get plane space to escape 
to India. 

Our party of eleven women and children 
had been brought to the airfield by the gov- 
ernment evacuee officer. We were ordered 
to sit and wait until called. We saw the 
plane for which we were waiting come in. 
We saw people streaming out to board 
her. Suddenly, the door shut, the plane rose 
in the air, circled, and headed toward India. 
We had been left behind. 

More than two hours passed while we 
mothers sat there, too stunned to move. 
Then, being the only American adult, I 
went in search of one of my countrymen. 

I found a Red Cross man who promised 
to place our plight before the pilot of an 


American transport plane that had just 
winged its way in and was waiting on the 
field, On that frail thread of hope we waited 
while the evening shadows fell and lights 
winked on in town. 

Once a shadowy form appeared in the 
darkness, and a friendly American voice 
tried to reassure me. “There will surely be 
room for you and your children. You are 
Americans.” 

“But what about the rest of our party?” 
I cried. “We would not wish to leave with- 
out them.” 

“I don’t know,” he said heavily, and faded 
from sight. 

It was fully dark when a jeep roared to 
a stop near us. Then a voice came from 
the shadowy depths. “Is there a Mrs. Ander- 
son here?” 

I jumped up in such haste I almost fell 
over my rickety wooden seat. I staggered 
through the darkness toward the blacker 
shadow. “Here I am,” I quavered. 

“Here she is,” echoed the other women 
and children. 

“Do you have all your weights?” I was 
asked. 

“They are here,” I answered, thrusting a 
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sheet of paper eagerly toward a white blur. 

The hand grabbed the paper and turned 
a flashlight on it. 

“Good,” the voice said. “Be ready at five 
in the morning.” 

“Do you mean we can all go?” 

“Yes, you can all go.” 

The jeep roared off, and I fell into the 
arms of my older daughter. “We can all go,” 
I exulted, “we can all go.” Then for the 
first time we cried. 

The first plane ride would have cost our 
party more than a thousand dollars. The 
one we got was free. 

“For God moves in mysterious ways, His 
wonders to perform.” 





Friend of the Indians 
From page 8 


Bibles to last a long time. He had them 
bound stoutly so they could withstand any 
sort of damage from wind and weather. 

“The bindings are stout so that the chil- 
dren who live among us now can read the 
Bible to their children, and so that those 
children can read it to their children in 
God’s time.” He stroked the covers with his 
bent fingers. 

There were two hundred Bibles printed, 
the first ever printed in the New World. It 
was reasonable that they should be in a na- 
tive language, Algonquin. 

John shook his head a while later. “Not 
enough of the Indians can read the Book, 
now that they have it. Many of them have 
never seen a printed word.” 

“What are you doing with that candle?” 
Hannah demanded. 

John smiled at her gently. “Why, my 
dear,” he said, “I must begin to write a 
grammar for them. Surely you can see that?” 

Hannah touched his white hair lightly. 
“Yes, I can see that,” she said. 

It was eight years before the grammar 
was completed and published. Then John 
had to go among his people and help them 
learn to use it. Copies of it must be in the 
hands of the Indian preachers, too. 

“It looks as if I will be busy for those 
thirty years that I wished for,” he said 
quietly. 

It was an odd thing to look back over the 
years now. Once he had thought that nothing 
was more important than a book. All these 
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years later he still felt that there was noth- 
ing more important than the Book. Yet the 
ability to grow things had been valuable 
too, and had helped his people. God had 
given them many good crops. 

He had been a preacher for so long that 
he didn’t bother to count the years any 
more. He had planned to be a teacher in a 
little school in England. He hadn’t wanted 
to cross the ocean at all. Yet on this side of 
the water he had found the wonderful joy of 
working with a loving group of Christian @ a 
Indians. There would be Christians among 
them long after he was gone, too. 

As if she could read his thoughts, his wife 
said, “Some folks would say that you are a 
great man, John Eliot.” 

He smiled. “I am not great at all. But 
God is good, and that is all we need to 
know.” He bowed his head, and the candle- 
light cast a halo around it. 


(The End) 


Night on an African Road 
From page 11 


the thunder roared. Then came the wind 
that usually precedes a tropical storm. Down 
the road swept a great cloud of dust, and the 
rain roared on the cab roof. Hastily Mrs. 
Robinson rolled up the windows. 

The day was almost as dark as night, and 
for half an hour she could do nothing but 
sit and watch the rain. The ditch beside the 
road soon ran full. Then the storm began to 
let up and presently passed farther and far- 
ther away to the west, out over the waters of 
great Victoria Nyanza, one of the largest 
lakes in the world. The rain diminished, 
and by and by stopped altogether. 

How cramped they were in that cab! The 
boys couldn’t get out and stretch their legs, 
for the road had been turned into a sea of 
mud. Mrs. Robinson looked at her watch. 
Nearly five o'clock. @ # 

“Mamma, I’m hungry,” Donald said for 
the third or fourth time. 

“I know it, dear, but there isn’t any food 
here. Uncle Rex should be at Gendia by 
now, and Mrs. Wangerin or Mrs. Short will 
be coming to get us in a car soon.” 

Marvin couldn’t understand what had 
happened. He was hungry and _ looked 
around for food. At the mission he had 





sometimes asked the blessing at table, and 
somehow he knew that food always fol- 
lowed. So over and over in that truck cab, he 
folded his hands and repeated the words, 
“Dear Jesus, tank U for dis nice food. Bess 
it, for Jesus’ sake, Amen.” But when he 
opened his eyes, there was no food. 

Six o'clock came, then seven. “Surely they 
will be here soon. Let’s all watch the road 
and see who spots the first glimmer of 
light.” So they sat peering through the dark- 
ness. But no light came, and the night be- 
came darker and still darker. There were no 
stars and no moon. 

Mamma gathered her boys closer to her 
and told them a Bible story. Then they 
prayed for daddy far away in Rhodesia and 
asked Jesus to send someone soon to help 
them. Marvin climbed onto mother’s lap, 
and Donald curled up in a corner. 

“Be sure to wake me up as soon as you 
see a light,” he said before dropping off to 
sleep. But there was no sleep for mother 
that night. She kept wondering what could 
have happened to Mr. Pearson. Had another 
accident kept him from reaching Gendia? 

The night was warm in spite of the rain, 
and she rolled the window down. How clean 
the world smelled! From a nearby village 
came the sound of a drum beating. Farther 
away she could hear the yap, yap of a 
hyena. 

Nine o'clock . . . ten o'clock . . . eleven 
o'clock .. . midnight. Although she strained 
her ears to any hopeful sound, there was 
nothing but the chirping of the crickets 
and the singing of frogs in a nearby stream. 
Marvin seemed to get heavier and heavier. 
Donald slept peacefully on. 

Then she heard it, a little after one o'clock. 
At first she wasn’t sure; then she knew it 
was a car. But where was it? Not a single 
gleam of light could she see as she peered 
through the darkness ahead. Yet the sound 
kept growing louder. 

A light shone into the cab through the 
rear window. The car was coming from be- 
hind! It pulled alongside and a cheery voice 
called out, “Everybody all right?” 

Mrs. Wangerin and Mr. Pearson stepped 
out of the car and made their way through 
the mud to the cab. The tired mother 
looked up. 

“I'm so glad to see you, Frieda. I thought 
we had been abandoned for good.” 

“I’m sorry we took so long, but we had a 
long drive getting here.” 


“The main thing is you are here. Are you 
going to take us to Gendia now?” 

“Yes, just bring the children and lay 
them on the back seat. We three can ride in 
the front.” 

The transfer was made, and the car cau- 
tiously turned around, avoiding the deep 
mud along the sides of the road. Then back 
over the long miles they went, first to Kisii, 
then the last twenty-six miles to Kendu and 
Gendia. On the way, Mr. Pearson told of his 
adventures. He had been caught in the 
storm about six miles from Gendia and was 
forced to take shelter from its fury for 
nearly an hour. When he reached the mis- 
sion, Mrs. Wangerin gladly consented to go 
to the rescue of the stranded travelers. 
Bravely they started out along the road by 
which Mr. Pearson had come. But the rain 
had been exceptionally heavy in the hills, 
and at the first stream they found they 
couldn’t get across the dark-brown flood of 
water. So they had turned around and, after 
a circle of more than fifty miles, at last 
reached the truck. 

The first faint streaks of dawn were show- 
ing in the eastern sky as the travelers 
reached the mission, where they could lie 
down and rest. How thankful they were for 
comfortable beds, and to know that the next 
time Marvin asked the blessing, he would 
open his eyes on a bountiful breakfast. 


May Basket for Aunt Mandy 


From page 5 


house where Aunt Mandy stood at the front 
door to welcome them. 

“What would you be doing away up here 
on the hill?” the old lady asked. 

Alice held out the May basket. “I suppose 
this isn’t the way to give May baskets,” she 
said, “but seeing we weren't able to do it in 
secret this is the next best thing.” 

Aunt Mandy laughed, and when she 
laughed the girls were both quite sure that a 
ghost could not possibly have a sweet laugh 
like that. 

“I’m glad Toby wouldn’t let you sneak up 
on me,” she said. “It is so long since a child 
came to see me, I can’t remember when it 
was. In fact, I don’t believe there was ever a 
child here since Arnie left. Come inside.” 

The girls didn’t know what to expect in 
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Aunt Mandy's house. It certainly was 
quaint and charming, and not a bit like a 
haunted house at all. 

Aunt Mandy sat down and looked in the 
basket, and tears dropped onto her faded 
cheeks. “It was about the nicest thing two 
girls could think of doing for me on this 
beautiful morning,” she said. “You can’t 
know how happy you have made me.” She 
got up and walked over to them and kissed 
them both in turn. 

They visited with her for almost an hour. 
She talked a great deal about Arnie and all 
the things he used to do when he was a little 
boy, and the girls understood that this was 
the first time since she lost Arnie that she 
was able to bring herself to talk about him. 
It did her more good than all the May bas- 
kets in the world. When the girls were leav- 
ing she begged them to come again, soon. 
“Bring your mothers,” she said. “I’m sure 
they must be fine women to have such lovely 
girls.” 

Ann and Alice went home so very happy 
that day! The magic of giving May baskets 
had not entirely disappeared! 





Girl Who Turned the School 
Upside Down 


From page 3 


school on Sabbath, and she was a Seventh- 
day Adventist girl. 

Ipraxie knew that she could not go to 
school on Sabbath. That would be breaking 
the fourth commandment, which - says: 
“Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.” She also knew that if she did not go to 
school on Sabbath she would not be able to 
finish her grade. What should she do? 

She decided to pray about the matter. 
She asked God to help her finish the grade 
even though she did not go to school on 
Sabbaths. She studied her Sabbath school les- 
son, she worshiped with the others in 
church, and she remembered to keep the 
Sabbath day holy. Then as soon as the sun 
had set she went to one of her school friends 
and asked, “What did you study today? 
What lessons did you have?” She studied 
all the material in her textbooks, so she 
would be able to answer any questions she 
might be asked on Monday. And the Lord 
helped her. She would pray, “Lord, I do not 
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want anyone to suggest that I am weak in 
my studies because I keep the Sabbath.” 

But soon the teachers noticed that she was 
absent from school every Sabbath. They did 
not say anything the first few times, but 
then they spoke to her. “Ipraxie, why were 
you absent from school the other day? Were 
you sick?” Ipraxie had to admit that she was 
not sick. “Please, teacher, I am a Seventh-day 
Adventist, and I must keep the Sabbath day 
holy. I cannot come to school.” 

“Are your parents Jews?” one of them 
asked. 

“No,” said Ipraxie, “my parents are Chris- 
tians, and they follow the example of Jesus, 
who kept the Sabbath day.” 

The teachers had never heard of anything 
like this before, so they sent for Ipraxie’s fa- 
ther, who gave them a Bible study on the 
subject. They were not convinced by every- 
thing they heard, but they were sympathetic 
with Ipraxie and said that they would do all 
they could to help her along, especially as 
she was such a diligent and talented girl and 
such a good student. 

But what about examinations? Some of 
these were bound to fall on a Sabbath. 
Ipraxie used to pray, “Lord, let them put the 
unimportant examinations on the Sabbath, 
like music or gymnastics, so that if I miss 
them I do not have to lose my grade.” And 
not once did an important examination fall 
on the Sabbath! So with the help of her 
teachers she was able to finish her grade. 

She was a proud girl when she took the 
final examination for her elementary school 
certificate, and she entered high school 
with great anticipation. But her hopes were 
shattered when the director of the school 
called her into his office and said, “Ipraxie, 
you have managed to keep the Sabbath so 
far, but now the situation has changed. The 
studies in high school are harder, and you 
must not miss any school days. You are 
older now and must make your own deci- 
sion. Either you come to school on Sabbaths 
or you stay at home every day.” 

How Ipraxie prayed when she arrived 
home! “Lord, help me finish my education. 
Help me to keep the Sabbath.” Her father 
wrote a letter to the director, saying, “Please, 
sir, permit my daughter to continue her 
education. You have been kind to us so far. 
We are grateful for all you have done. But 
my daughter cannot break the Sabbath. We 
leave the decision in God's hand.” 

In fear and trembling Ipraxie took the let- 











ter to the director. But the director said he 
could not do anything about it. Ipraxie 
would have to drop out. It was a heart- 
broken girl who went home that day, and 
she wept as she had never wept before. 

But God always has a way of solving our 
problems. About a week later Ipraxie went 
to see a friend of hers off on a boat to Eng- 
land, and the director of the school also 
went that day to see someone off on the 
same boat. He noticed Ipraxie there, and 
something worked on his heart. Next day 
he sent a message to Ipraxie’s father, “We 
want your daughter to come to school. We'll 
work out something for her so she can keep 
her Sabbath.” 

How happy Ipraxie was to be back! Once 
again she was head of the class, although 
she did not attend school on Sabbaths. Some 
of the teachers could not understand it. 
Some of them complained. But the direc- 
tor always supported her. 

Thus it was that Ipraxie finished three 
years of high school. But the days of plead- 
ing with God were not ended. Her twelfth 
year was the hardest. She was so near finish- 
ing, and yet it seemed she could not finish! 
Her mathematics instructor was a visiting 
teacher who could come to the school only 
on Saturdays. At least that was what he said. 
And Ipraxie could not get the work done 
on her own, for the standard of the class was 
such that it was impossible for the students 
to give her the help she needed. So Ipraxie 
went home disappointed again. 

But the director of the school did not 
want to lose a bright student, and the math- 
ematics teacher was sympathetic with a per- 
son who would stand up for principle, so 
the two had a long talk together. Helping 
Ipraxie would mean changing the school 
schedule. 

Ipraxie will never forget the day she no- 
ticed teachers running up and down stairs, 
dashing here and there, gathering into 
groups to discuss things that seemed very 
important. Then Ipraxie’s classroom door 
was flung open, and the teacher of botany 
stepped in. It was obvious that she was 
annoyed. “Do you know what has hap- 
pened? Do you know who is the cause of all 
this confusion? It is you,” she said, point- 
ing her finger at Ipraxie. “You have turned 
the school upside down.” 

At first she did not understand what it 
was all about, but later she learned that her 
mathematics teacher had insisted that his 
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class be given during the week when Ipraxie 
could take it, and this had meant a complete 
change in the school schedule. How happy 
Ipraxie was that she could take her mathe- 
matics and complete her course. 

There was just one more problem: the 
final examinations. Would an important ex- 
amination fall on a Sabbath? One of them 
did! It was Turkish, and nothing that she 
could do could change the day. How she 
wept and prayed! On the Sabbath of the 
examination she stayed at home and prayed. 
“Lord,” she said, “You can give me that 
diploma if You want to. I have studied for 
my examinations. Please give me the di- 
ploma if it be Your will.” 

Ipraxie does not remember a day when 
she prayed more earnestly, and she knew 
that her parents were praying too. She could 
not see how she could get a diploma, for 
right at that time she was missing the ex- 
amination that was the most important of 
all. Then it happened! There was a knock at 
the door, and one of her school friends 
walked in. “Do you know what has hap- 
pened? One of the examiners has fallen 
sick, and we have not had our tests! The ex- 
amination in Turkish has been postponed 
till Monday.” 

Ipraxie jumped with joy. She hugged the 
girl and hugged her parents. Her prayers 
had been answered. Today Ipraxie gives her 
high school diploma special care. It came to 
her as a result of faithfulness and much 
prayer. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: “They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


Vl—The Tax Collector 


Who Became an Honest Man 


(May 6) 


Memory VERSE: “Jesus said unto him, This 
day is salvation come to this house, forsomuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham” (Luke 19:9). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Zacchaeus and how the love 
of Christ in his heart completely changed his 
way of doing business, in Luke 19:1-10. Read 
the memory verse a few times, and go over it 
every day as you study your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 


John the Baptist Speaks to the Publicans 
Open your Bible to Luke 3. 


While Jesus was still working in His father’s 
carpenter shop in Nazareth, John was getting 
people ready to accept his cousin, who would 
soon be preaching and teaching all through 
Judea and Galilee and even beyond. 

John’s powerful preaching made people think 
about the way they were living and the things 
they were doing, and many came up to him and 
asked, “What shall we do?” 

All classes of people were among the crowds 
who went to hear the wilderness preacher, and 
among them were a number of publicans—tax 
collectors. They too went up to the Baptist with 
the question, ‘Master, what shall we do?” Read 
what John the Baptist told them to do, in verse 
13. 

This would mean a real change in their way 
of doing business, for the publicans of that day 
were hard businessmen, caring nothing for the 
rights of others, and getting as much as they 
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could out of people and making a good profit for 
themselves. 

Zacchaeus, chief publican of Jericho, was one 
of those who had heard the call of John to re- 
pentance, and he had been doing a lot of serious 
thinking. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
552, par. 4. 

Tuink! Are you storing the teachings you hear 
in your mind—meditating upon them as you 
have opportunity? 

Pray that you may not let the words of those 
who are sent to teach you fall unheeded to the 
ground. 


MONDAY 
Jesus Goes to Jericho 
Open your Bible to Luke 19. 


On His way to Jerusalem one day Jesus had 
to pass through Jericho. Word had come to that 
beautiful city of the power and preaching of the 
Man of Galilee, and although the priests mur- 
mured against Him, there were many who 
wanted to honor Him, and they thronged the 
streets to catch a glimpse of Him. 

In verse 2, find who was among those who 
were eager to see Jesus. 

Jericho was at the crossroads—a center of 
traffic—and many caravans and people passed 
that way. Customs were collected there, and be- 
cause of this many publicans had their homes 
in the city. 

Zacchaeus seemed to be a proud man with a 
worldly outlook, but the things he had heard 

















John talk about had made a deep impression 
on his mind, and he listened closely to the tales 
he heard from travelers of all that Jesus was 
doing, and of the wonderful and different teach- 
ing of this Man whom some thought must be 
the Messiah. 

Now He was to pass through Jericho. Zac- 
chaeus felt that he must see Him for himself. 
This was his great opportunity. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
552, pars. 1-3. 

Tuink! Are you eager to grasp opportunities 
to learn to know Jesus better? 


Pray to be an earnest learner. 


TUESDAY 


Jesus Notices Zacchaeus 
Open your Bible to Luke 19. 


Zacchaeus was disappointed when he went out 
into the street to look for Jesus. Find why he 
was disappointed, in verse 3. (Press means 
“crowd.”) 

But he was not going to be defeated by a 
crowd of tall people. He would find a way some- 
how, and he did! Look in verse 4 and see what 
he did. 

He could get a fine view from the branches of 
the sycamore tree, and his eyes eagerly scanned 
the approaching crowd for the One he longed 
to know. 

As the crowd reached the tree, Jesus halted, 
and the people with Him. He looked upward 
through the branches to the short man perched 
there. The longing of Zacchaeus’ soul had 
reached the heart of Jesus. Jesus spoke to Zac- 
chaeus, and the publican could scarcely believe 
his ears when he heard what the Master said. 
See what He said, in verse 5. 

Zacchaeus had wanted a glimpse of the Master, 
and he would have been happy if Jesus had just 
looked at him, but the Master not only looked 
at him but spoke to him, and, wonder of won- 
ders, He asked to go to his house! 

As if in a dream Zacchaeus led the way to his 
home. 

But the rabbis and the multitude who fol- 
lowed them were not happy. Find what they 
murmured, in verse 7. 


How excited Zacchaeus was as Jesus walked closer! 


















































































For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
553, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how greatly rewarded those are who 
seek Jesus. 

Pray to seek after Jesus as earnestly as Zac- 
chaeus sought for Him. 


WEDNESDAY 


What Christ Did for Zacchaeus 
Open your Bible to Luke 19. 


Zacchaeus was so overwhelmed by the love 
and condescension of Jesus in noticing him that 
he felt he had to make a public confession of 
his past dishonesty and of his desire and inten- 
tion to lead a new and a better life. Read his 
confession and declaration, in verse 8. 

Repentance for sins is not true repentance if it 
does not lead to changes in the life. The one who 
has been accustomed to swearing stops swearing 
and becomes pure in his speech. The one who 
has been noted for telling lies, begins to tell the 
truth. The thief ceases to steal, and becomes 
honest. So it was with Zacchaeus. He had de- 
frauded the people and had turned a deaf ear 
to the cries of the poor. Now those wrong prac- 
tices were cast behind him, and he desired to be 
honest and to have pity for those who were in 
difficult circumstances. 

“The Christian in his business life is to repre- 
sent to the world the manner in which our Lord 
would conduct business enterprises. In every 
transaction he is to make it manifest that God 
is his teacher.”—-The Desire of Ages, p. 556. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
554, pars. 1, 2; p. 555, pars. 4-6. 


THINK of the great change that came about 
in the life of Zacchaeus as a result of his accept- 
ing Jesus. 


Pray that Jesus may make needed changes in 
your life. 


THURSDAY 


Zacchaeus Becomes a “son of Abraham” 
Open your Bible to Luke 19. 


Read verse 9 and find what Jesus said when 
Zacchaeus made his confession and declaration. 

When Christ declared that Zacchaeus was a 
son of Abraham, He was saying that this man 
had the faith that saves. 

The Jews were proud of being sons of Abra- 
ham, blood descendants of the great man of 
faith whom God had called out of Ur to be the 
father of the chosen nation, but they did not 
have a right understanding of what it meant to 
be a descendant of Abraham. 

Paul explains this when he tells us in Gala- 
tians 3:7 that “they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham.” 

All those—of whatever nation they may be— 
who accept Jesus and change their way of living 
through His grace, are the seed or heirs or sons 
of Abraham, and will be heirs in the kingdom 
of God. It was at the time of Zacchaeus’ con- 
version that Jesus spoke the words in which He 
tells of His reason in giving up heaven and 
see to the earth. Read these words, in verse 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
556, pars. 3, 4. 

Tuink! Do your words and actions reveal to 
others the fact that you are an heir of Abraham? 
Pray that others may see Christ in you. 


FRIDAY 


1. What did John the Baptist say to the publi- 
cans when they asked him what they should do 
to show their repentance? 
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2. What did Jesus say to Zacchaeus when He 
saw him in the sycamore tree in Jericho? 

3. What did the rabbis say when they saw 
Jesus go with Zacchaeus to his home? 

4. What did Zacchaeus say when he felt the 
love and sympathy of Jesus? 

5. What did Jesus say when He heard Zac- 
chaeus’ confession? 


ReEvIEw the memory verse. 





Denny’s Shortest Camping Trip 
From page 14 


“My stomach, oh, my stomach,” groaned 
the boy. Then Mr. Collins spotted the 
empty pop bottles alongside the bedding by 
the bunk. A quick glance revealed several 
candy wrappers. 

“Denny,” he asked sternly, “did you buy 
those at the store and drink them all to- 
night?” 

The frightened boy could only confess 
weakly, “Yes, oh... oh... I’ve got to throw 
up. 

Pe. Collins, a big man, took him bodily 
from the bunk and quickly thrust his head 
and shoulders out the window, pushing the 
screen out as he did so. 

“Take his bedding and gear to my car,” 
he ordered one of the boys who had been 
aroused and now stood ready to assist. “This 
boy is going home tonight.” 

“No, no!” Denny protested. “I don’t want 
to go home! I don’t have to go home!” And 
then as he saw his belongings disappear- 
ing out the front door, he broke into tears. 
“I paid my six dollars. I've got a right to 
stay.” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Collins firmly, “you’ve 
broken your pledge. As soon as I arrange 
for another counselor to watch this cabin, 
I’m going to drive you home.” 

It was a long, quiet ride for Denny. As 
Mr. Collins stopped by his home and pre- 
pared to turn the boy over to his parents, 
he said, “Next time, son, that you get an op- 


portunity for a weekend campout like this, 
don’t let a spoiled appetite turn it into a big 
disappointment.” 

Denny walked quietly up to the front 
entrance and rang the doorbell. 


The Snake Was Planted 
From page 9 


sent some of his friends to set up a loud- 
speaker near the hall. But it didn’t work well 
that night, even when turned on full 
strength, and Professor Tahay was able to 
make himself heard plainly above the din. 

It was necessary for Brother Tahay to fol- 
low a dark mountain trail on his return to 
the house where he was staying. With the 
minister were two or three believers. Sud- 
denly they called his attention to something 
that shone like a piece of metal in the path- 
way ahead. 

“It moves!” they exclaimed fearfully. 

Sure enough, there was a dark, moving 
object ahead that gleamed from time to 
time in the starlight. Professor Tahay turned 
his powerful flashlight on it. 

It was the terrible fer-de-lance, called the 
yellow-beard in Central America. Its bite 
can cause a horrible death in a few minutes. 
It raised a large part of its body in the air, as 
a cobra does, to strike. 

Professor Tahay and the men with him 
quickly threw rocks at it, and soon crushed 
its deadly head. They then began to investi- 
gate. 

The snake had its tail tied to a stick, and 
the stick was buried in the ground so that 
the snake couldn’t get away. They had no 
trouble guessing how it had got there. 

Carrying it home as a trophy, they 
thanked God that He had let them see it in 
time to save their lives. 








COVER PICTURE from the Kodak High 
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An Invitation to 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 


last page. 
Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book you will find delightfully subtle humor, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 
missionary recitals. 


(a Price $3.75 
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Trees of the Testaments—4 
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Olives That Wept for the Saviour 


“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olive trees they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods He came.”’ 

—Siwney Lanier 


All alone Jesus knelt beneath the trees on the Mount of Olives and asked God to take away 
the cup He had to drink, and change things so that He would not have to die at the hand 
of those He had come to save. 

It seemed to Him that His own dear Father was blaming Him for the sins of the whole 
world, and was turning His back on Him forever. It seemed to Him that if He should die 
now, He would never live again or return to His heavenly home. 

Satan whispered, “Nobody appreciates what You are doing.” Judas was about to betray 
Him, Peter would deny Him, His own closest disciples were sleeping peacefully through His 
agony. 

But the olive trees wept for their Master. The dew ran down their twisted branches and 
dropped like tears to the ground beside Him. 

There are olives still on that mountain, great, gnarled trees that look almost as if they 
were the very ones that heard our Saviour’s cries. 

But Jesus is no longer there. He has risen from the tomb and returned to heaven. He is 
still listening for someone to say Thank You. You appreciate what He did for you that night. 
Why not close your eyes right now and tell Him so! 
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